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freeman Hospital's 
CareUnit treats 
alcoholism as a 
disease. Three 
phases of treatment 
are included in the 
program. 


Miners Ice Company 

“has been serving 

the Joplin area since 
1917. 


_ NOTE: 


The next edition 
of The Chart will 
not be published 
_ until March 28 
because Of spring 
break. Classes 


resume March 18 
| at the College. 


| p.m. today and 
fomorrow in the 


Final Exam 
Schedule 


Friday, May 10 
| 00-9:40—All 8 a.m. 


400-5:40—All 4 p.m. 
MW-F and daily classes 


8,00-9:40—Alll 8 a.m. 
Tth classes 
12:004:40—All 11 a.m. 
TTh classes 
200-3:40—Alll 1 p.m. 
Th classes 


Tuesday, May 14 
800-9:40—All 9 am. 


Me night the class 
Usually meets. For 
passes that meet on 

0 different nights 

test will be given 
On May 1344 
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Hall of Honor 


Several Missouri Southern facul- 
ty will be participating in the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
Philological Association to be held 
March 28-30 at Central Missouri 
State University in Warrensburg 

Various educators from colleges 
and universities across the nation 
will be speaking on the subject of 
“The Book Review in America.” 

In addition, a number of smaller 
sessions are planned in which par- 
ticipants read studies or papers to 
a panel and then enter into discus- 
sion about the views expressed in 
the presentations. 

Dr. David Ackiss, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will be chairper- 


son for the Romantic and Victorian 
Literature section of the 
conference 


As chairperson, Ackiss will serve 
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“Hall of Ho: 


have donated money to the College. 


Professors to participate in conference 


Ackiss will chair one literature section 


as moderator for his session. Three 
papers will be read, followed by 
discussion and comment 

“It is very interesting and useful 
for the readers,” he said. “It is a 
good place to try out ideas before 
publishing them. 

George Greenlee, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will present a 
paper titled “Flannery O'Connor's 
Use of Nature as a Thematic Mir- 
ror! 

Dr. Vernon Peterson, assistant 
professor of communications, vill 
present a paper titled “Chicano 
Literature; The State of the Art.” 

“This has become a really big 
project,” he said. “There is so much 
happening with the Spanish 
language that I really will have to 
limit myself.” 

A reading by Pat Kluthe, assis- 








tant professor of communications, 
will pertain to “Notes on the 
Rhetoric of Religionists.” 

Dr. Doris Walters, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will’ present a 
paper on “The Truth of the Body: 
Women Writers and Motherhood” 
in the Twentieth-Century Women 
Writers session. 

Dr. Carmen Carney, professor of 
communications, will present a 
paper titled “Sexo y texto en ‘En la 
popa,hay un cuerpo reclinado’de 
Rene Marques” This paper will be 
part of the Spanish-Latin American 
Literature session of the conference. 

The participants said they feel 
the conference is worthwhile 

“Probably the thing that draws 
most of us to the conference are the 
keynote speakers” Ackiss said, 

They are very distinguished, and 
often nationally known experts” 
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Plaques honoring members of the Southern Lantern Society hang in the second 
landing of the Billingsly Student Center as a 


nor” to those persons who 


Ackiss said the conference is a 
good place for researchers to pre- 
sent papers for comment and 
discussion before publishing. 


“The conferences are generally 
for teachers of writing and 
literature,” he said. “This is a 
Missouri-based conference design- 
ed to help us improve teaching and 
develop expertise in our fields of 
specialization. It’s a really good 
chance to talk shop and share ideas - 
and learn” 


“These conferences are always 
top-notch,” said Peterson. “They are 
well organized, and some of the 
people they have as keynote 
speakers are just excellent.” 





System 
reduces 
errors 


Computer saves 
Gilbert headaches 


Being able to compute students" 
financial aid eligibility earlier is just 
one of the benefits a new computer 
system has brought to the financial 
aids department. 

The system, which cost over 
$1,000, is portable in size and is also 
battery operated. According to 
James Gilbert, director of financial 
aids, it works with a cassette 
module that does need-analysis 
based on pre-written programs. 

The cassettes that are used with 
the computer and printer have the 
Pell Grant Index numbers for this 
year and next programmed on it. 
This enables the students’ aid to be 
computed according to their fami- 
ly contribution level. 

In November the department 
will order an updated module for 
the 1986-87 school year to keep the 
computer's information current. 

“The system computes what the 
student's financial need is by sub- 
tracting the family contribution 
level from the tuitions and fees, 
then the difference is what the stu- 
dent's financial aid is” said Gilbert. 

The new computer can do in six 
to eight minutes what used to take 
six to eight weeks to accomplish, 
Gilbert said. 

“It has saved me hundreds of 
hours of headaches.” said Gilbert. 
“In the past students had to wait 
several weeks for me to process the 
information and then they had to 
hope I was right." 

Because the computer is por- 
table, it can be carried out to area 
high schools to help students com: 
pute their aid eligibility. 

“This helps students,’ Gilbert 
said, “to pre-plan. We can tell them, 
then if they are eligible for aid, and 
if they aren't not to file for a grant.” 

The computer has also helped 
reduce the number of errors in the 


“process of applying for financial 
id 


aid. 

Gilbert said, “There is a national 
error rate of 41 per cent when first 
applying for financial aid! This 
computer has hopefully reduced 
our errors so that we are not near- 
ly that high!” 

With the approaching deadline 
for student grant applications at 
April 1, including the Pell’ Grant, 
the new computer will speed up the 
processessing of the applications. 


Admissions department initiates new programs 


Humphrey uses a marketing and management approach 


In an effort to counteract the 
decrease in enrollment, Missouri 
Southern’s admissions department 
is initiating new programs to 
recruit new students. 

“In the past, admissions has been 
mainly for distribution of College 
pamplets,” said Richard Humphrey, 
director of admissions. “We have a 
new concept. We use a marketing 
and management approach to sell 
the College on the qualities that it 
has” 

Some 100 students toured 
Southern’s campus during 
February. Although some were 
from local high schools, many 
traveled from as far as St. Charles, 
Kansas City, and Belton, Ma 


“We've learned that 75 per cent 
of students that visit a campus 
enroll at that campus,” Humphrey 
said. “Most tours are from schools 
which are farther away. They've 
learned about the College from 
recruiters or material we've sent. If 
they're that interested in coming 
down to visit, then the percentage 
of them enrolling here is high 

The average tour takes approx- 
imately one and a half hours 

“We have faculty talk to them in 
their major area,” Humphrey said. 
“They get a complete tour of the 
campus as well as the dorms. Then 
we take them through guidance 
and financial aids” 

Humphrey said two persons are 


assigned specifically to giving tours, 
but other personnel have to help at 
times. 

“Already for March we have’ 
sometimes three tours a day 
Because of time conflicts and wan- 
ting to oblige the students, we are 
having to double the amount of 
staff. 

Another method Humphrey 
plans to use is students recruiting 
students. 

We like to have Darlene 
[Woolard], our student help, give 
tours because the students may ask 
her questions they wouldn't nor- 
mally ask meq he said. “The com- 
munication is much more sincere 
and acceptable. 


“We are also having students 
come in and pick up packets to take 
back to their high schools. We also 
hope to work with the clubs on 
campus to get more students 
involved. 

“L think it is ironic how a student 
can become part of the campus by 
sharing his pride with others” 

According to Humphrey, faculty 
members are also helpful in the 
recruiting process. 

“Faculty, automatically recruit 
when they come into contact with 
@ prospective student,” he said. 
“Parents also seek out faculty 
members and call upon his profes- 
sionalism to help their son or 
daughter with selecting a school. 

“The faculty do a lot for us.” 

Correspondence with junior col- 


leges is another way of increasing 
enrollment. 

“We talk to students from: 
Crowder and NEO (Northeastern 
Oklahoma A&M) who are trying to 
decide where to finish their 
degrees,” said Humphrey. “We are 
going to recruit at the Tulsa State 
Fair because of correspondence 
from that area. One of our faculty 
members invited one of their facul- 
ty to visit our campus. Now we are 
getting response from that area, 
and I am going to visit their cam- 
mae 

Southern is taking part in a 
statewide mailing drive to all high 
school juniors and seniors. 

“We have enclosed tour cards for 
them to return. I hope we entice 
them enough to visit our campus.” 


High school students visit campus tomorrow 


Civil War battle 
highlights Day 


History is the word for students 
from 22 area junior and senior high 
schools competing in National 
History Day activities at Missouri 
Southern tomorrow and Saturday 

A yariety of competitions and 
events, including the re-enactinent 
of a Civil War battle, have been 
planned for the two-day contest, 
which is sponsored by the social 
sciences department 

Anetta St. Clair, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, is coor- 
dinator for the event. 

National History Day is a pro- 
gram that encourages students to 
research and prepare historical 
papers, projects, performances, 
and media presentations on 
historical themes and have them 
judged by history professionals 
“Triumphs and Tragedies” is the 
theme for 1985- E 
Contest categories are historical 
paper, individual and group pro- 


jects, individual and group perfor- 
mances, and media presentations: 
Winners in the district contests will 
compete at the state level 

Tomorrow’s activities begin with 
registration and set-up on the third 
floor of the Billingsly Student 
Center. Judging of individual and 
group projects will begin in the 
afternoon, and the first and second 
rounds of the Social Science Bowl 
will be conducted. Judging will be 
completed Saturday morning while 
three more rounds of the Social 
Science Bow] are played 

Members of the Missouri Civil 
War Reenactors Association will set 
up camp tomorrow night on the 
grounds south of the Billingsly Stu- 
dent Center. The camp will be 
open to the public and reenactors 
will be on hand to answer questions 
about life during the Civil War. A 
re-enactment of a Civil War Bat- 
tle will take place at noon 
Saturday 

The battle will feature artillery, 
mounted cavalry, and infantry 
fighting with the same type 
aweapons used during the war. Us- 
ing blank cartridges and authentic 


drill tactics, companies of infantry 
and cavalry, with supporting ar- 
tillery, show how the soldiers of the 
1860's marched, fought, and 
sometimes ran a’ 


Many participants 
return to College 


Juniors and seniors from 12 area 
vocational-technical schools will be 
taking part in the Southwest 
District Gompetition of the Voca- 
tional Indastrial Clubs of America 
(VICA) tomorrow at Missouri 
Southern. 

Students will test their skills in 
technical areas such as auto body 
work, auto mechanics, architec- 
tural and machine drafting. elec 
tronics, small engine repair, 
carpentry, and other technical and 
industrial skills. 

Other areas are nurse assistance 
and food service Students will also 
demonstrate communication skills 
through competitions in job inter- 
yiewing, esszy writing, and extem- 
porancous speaking 

Registration for the event will be 





held at 7:45 am. tomorrow in 
Robert Ellis Young Gymnasium, 
All events will take place on cam- 
pus, except for small engine repair 


Robert Nickolaisen, assistant 
dean of the school of technology, is 
campus coordinator for the event 

“The competition consists of 
both written tests and skill com- 
petition,” he said. “The competi- 
tions are judged by people from 
local industry, faculty members, 
and advanced college students. The 
contests are all set up by the state 
VICA office” 


Nickolaisen said many par- 
ticipants involved in VICA com- 
petitions at Southern in the past 
have come to the College as 
students. 

“I've identified kids that have 
come here that have been on cam- 
pus the previous year” he said. 
“They get on campus and see what 
we have and talk to the faculty, and 
get to see the facilities. It’s a benefit 
to us that way. It’s hard to say just 
how many students come, but we 
know it’s good for us, toa” 





Havely expects 
_over 2,500 here. 


More than 2.500 high school 
students will participate in a 
district music festival at Missouri 
Southern tomorrow and Saturday. 

Performances in the piano 
festival, which include 71 entries, 
will be held in Phinney Hall. Peggy’ 
Spencer, a music educator from 
Central Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, will be the judge for the piano 
entries. 

High school students from nine , 
counties in the southwest district of 
Missouri will compete for ratings in 
the district festivals. Ratings in the 
first division will compete on a state 
level. 

“The valuable aspect is not just 
the ratings,” said Pete Havely, band 
director at Southern, ~ but the criti- 
que. The students will get good 
constructive ‘criticism. The 
discipline and the practice is what 
is beneficial” 

The instrumental festival will be 
held March 22-93 at Southern: 
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Senate discusses grievance policy 


Committee on Committees submits four 


Developing workable grievance and 
Promotions policies dominated discussion 
at Monday's Faculty Senate meeting. 

Also discussed were four recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Senate by the Com- 
mittee on Committees, but action was 
deferred until the next Senate meeting 

‘The Senate, and specifically the Faculty 
Personnel Committee, is currently in the 
process of revising the College's faculty 
grievance policy. Many problems exist 
with the current policy, according to 
Senate members. 

One problem with the current policy 
is in its definition of terms. 

“The definition of ‘faculty’ in the policy 
is not adequate” said Doris Elgin, 
associate professor of nursing 

“Everybody on campus may have 
‘faculty ranking” added Robert 
Markman, associate professor of history 
and head of the Faculty Personnel 
Committee. 

Another problem with the current 
policy is in its exclusion of “peer review” 
in the formal grievance procedure. 

Keith Larimore, professor of business 
administration, pointed out that the ex- 
clusion of peer review could put faculty 
members in an “adversary position” with 
the Board of Regents, who currently is the 
last board of review of grievances, before 
the grievances are taken to court 

“A court might be curious as to why we 
have no peer review,” Markman said. “The 
College needs to cover itself in such a 
situation.” 

Markman added that since the current 
grievance procedure is administrative in 


nature, problems could arise if faculty 
§tievances concern members of the 
administration. 

Senators also expressed their dismay 
about the inability to complete a new 
faculty promotions policy. 

Dr. Floyd Belk, vice president for 
academic affairs, said that the promotions 
policy distributed to the faculty last 
Wednesday is the old policy, but will re- 
main in use through the 1984-85 year. 

About the decision to keep in effect the 
College's current promotions policy, 
Truman Volskay, psychology department 
head, said: “If we are going to use the old 
policy, I think we could have started it 
earlier.” 

Joseph Lambert, head of the English 
department and of the Committee on 
Committees, recommended in that com- 
mittee’s report that since “no great pro- 
blems” exist in the pending promotions 
policy, the policy should be used for one 
more year while the new policy is being 
developed 

Lambert also explained in the report 
that the committee had reviewed the ad- 
ministrative structure of the Academic 
Policies Committee, and found that the 
structure should remain unchanged. The 
creators of the committee, in their for- 
mulation of the structure of the commit- 
tee, “had foresight” according to 
Lambert. 

The committee also recommended to 
the Senate that a representative be added 
to the Academic Policies Committee from 
the communications department 

A fourth recommendation from the 


Saturn plant in Joplin 


Employment outlook would ‘brighten’ 


Saturn could be coming to Joplin, and 
it could mean growth for Missouri 
Southern 

Earlier this year, General Motors Cor- 
poration announced plans to construct a 
plant to build the GM Saturn, a small, 
high quality car to compete with Japanese 
imports. The plant would use the latest 
in assembly techniques, and would 
employ an estimated 6,000 persons. 

GM officials announced the plans, and 
several communities as well as the state 
of Missouri prepared proposals in hopes 
of attracting the plant. 

Joplin city officials in cooperation with 
the Chamber of Commerce prepared in- 
formation for a Joplin proposal in 


Library Hours for 
SPRING BREAK 


Sat. the 9th and Sun. the 10th 
closed 
Mon.-Fri. 8 am.- 5 pm. 
Sat. the 16th closed 
Sun: Ipm.- 7pm 


STUDENTS & 
FACULTY 


Do you have a special 

occasion coming up? 

And your clothes just 
don’t fit right. 


call The Stitch Witch 
for all your Tailoring needs 
781-8031 302 N.Sergeant 
Joplin, MO 








February. The propasal was submitted to 
Gov. John Ashcroft along with proposals 
from 1 other Missouri communities. 

Among criteria GM listed as man- 
datory for the proposed plant were a 
minimum of 600 acres, at least one 
railroad line to the location, the ability to 
construct a four-lane highway to a con- 
necting interstate, and the capacity to 
provide large quantities of electricity, 
natural gas, and water. 

On Feb. 21, Ashcroft led a delegation 
lobbying for the plant in Detroit ‘and 
presented GM officials with the Missouri 
proposals. 

If the plant is built in Joplin, 6,000 to 
10,000 persons would be moving into the 


STUDENTS: 


Let us design a cut and 
color just for you. 
-FREE- 


With a $3.50 shampoo and 


cut you can recieve a 
free color. 
Offer ends March 9th, 
Student I.D. required. 
We also trim beards. 
Our Students are the 
‘osmetoloists of tommorow. 
They are supervised by 
expert instructors. 
We are located at: 
512 Main 
782-1400 
No appointment needed 
but is prefered. 
Missouri Scientific 
School of 
Cosmetology 


recommendations 


committee proposes that the name of the 
Learning Resources Center Committee be 
changed to “Library Committee” 

David Tate, assistant professor of 
sociology and head of the Learning 
Resources Center Committee, reported to 
the Senate from that committee that the 
new library hours have been extremely 
su U. 

Carolyn Trout, librarian, said the new 
hours are “serving a real need for our 
students.” 

Tate also said in the report that a for- 
mal request will be made so that library 
fines would be used to help replace lost 
books, instead of the fines going to the 
general revenue fund. 

Interests of the Faculty Welfare Com- 
mittee were reported to the Senate by 
Volskay: 

Two of the committee's interests con- 
cern current registration practices. 

Volskay said the committee was in- 
terested in the possibility of centrally 
locating the faculty only one day during 
registration, instead of two days as they 
do now. 

“Drops and adds” was the second in- 
terest of the committce. Volskay said that 
drops and adds should be taken care of as 
soon as possible, and students should not 
be made to wait until the week following 
registration before they drop and add 
classes, as current procedure dictates. 

Steve Earney, director of the computer 
center, said there is “no technical reason 
it can’t be done,” and added—‘We can do 
drops and adds (during registration) —we 
just didn’t want all the students to know.” 





would benefit Missouri Souther 


area. That would mean employment for 
Missouri Southern graduates and increas- 
ed enrollment for the College 

College President Julio Leon said a 
plant in Joplin would benefit Southern in 
many ways. 

“For one, it will mean a great deal of 
involvement of the College itself" he said, 
“because part of the package that was 
submitted to the company included a let- 
ter from the president of the College com- 
mitting its support of educational facilities 
in anyway the company could benefit 
from.” 

Some specific areas Leon said Southern 
would benefit from the plant are pro- 
grams in business, computer science, and 
areas of technology 

Leon said the plant would also mean 
increased enrollment. 


Development Committee to award 


The Faculty Development Committee 
will award one stipend of $4,000 for the 
summer of 1985, instead of two $2,500 
awards being offered last year. 

The program is designed to allow a 
faculty member the opportunity to devote 
a summer developing a research project 
instead of teaching. 


Haye a problem? 
Need someone to talk with? 
Call 781-2255 


CRISIS INTERVENTION 





For Particular Men and Women 


Fountain of Youth 
Health and Beauty Salon 


Ruby Oxendine. Owner 


13 pecent éacourt of rupdat prem to MESC wudeen, 


Nora She Hore BV. 


1706 E ath st 
781-2070 


Mon-Sat. Open 8:303.m. 
Evenings by Appointment 





‘Advanced Photo Finishing 
for Todays Sophisticated 


7th & Illinios 


Cameras.’ 
1HOUR 


magic 


623-3271 


10 percent Student Discount with 1.D. 









The Student 


Gives blood ‘successful’ blood drive Monday, 
the goal of 125 pints. 


Ashcroft follows Polic 


Nurses Association Conductey 
SUrpasin 


Wells unlikely to be reappointed to Boar 


Appointment of someone to fill the ex- 
pired term of Jerry Wells on Missouri 
Southern’s Board of Regents may happen 
within the next 30 or 60 days. 

It is doubtful, however, that Wells will 
be reappointed 

Wells’ term expired in 1984. Former 
governor Christopher Bond, who could 
have appointed someone to the position, 
decided to let the incoming governor 
handled the appointment 

Bond's policy concerning appointing 
members to the Boards of Regents at col- 
leges and universities in Missouri was not 


From the other standpoint, one would 
have to say that the infusion of people and 
resources into the area economy as a result 
of the Saturn plant obviously would im- 
ply greater enrollment at Missouri 
Southern.” 

As far as Southern graduate employ- 
ment, Leon said the plant would 
“brighten” the outlook in Joplin. 

‘Any time you bring in a plant which 
employs 6,000 people, and the plant 
presumably is highly automated, we're 
talking about very specialized employ- 
ment,” Leon said. “There is no question 
that the employment picture would 
brighten in Joplin. The College would be 
able to benefit tremendously, and the 
company would also be in the position to 
use the resources of our College. We have 
pledged our support in any way we can.” 


Jack Spurlin, chairman of the Faculty 
Development Committee, explained the 
change in funding. 

“The purpose is to allow a faculty 
member to not have to teach in the summ- 
mer so they can devote time to working 
on research,” he said. “A $2,500 stipend 
may not be financially feasable for a 





to reappoint anyone. Goy. John Ais 
has elected to follow this same prog 
according to a spokesman in the offi 
Tom Deuschle, assistant to the goveg 
She said, “We doubt seriously kr 
reappoint Wells. He is working inde 
former governor’s policy. The’ga 
has filled several other vacancies on 
lege and university campuses)" 
Dr. Julio Leon. college president g 
“This is sometimes good but 
someone is reappointed you know 
would be dedicated to the Board andg 


lege” | 


Other communities presenting, 
posals to the company are ( 
Girardeau, Kansas City, St, Louk} 
ico, Springfield, Lee's Summit, Fr 
County, Independence, St. Charl 
Grove, and Sed 

Joplin residents will have to wai 
see where GM decides to build the 
Meanwhile, Joplin officials say 
optimistic about Joplin being hight 
running for the new plant if Misa 
selected as the state 

Richard Largent, city planner, si 
competition is “very fierce’ for the 

“There are 20 states trying top 
plant, and each state has 10 or it 
tions. We still are hoping! We ki 
chance at the plant,” he said. "We 
an abundance of resources here” ” 


$4,000 stipend 


faculty member who will draw a1 
else that summer. Research is expe 

Faculty members wanting toa 
the stipend can contact Spurlin fe 
plication. Applications will bess 
until April 15. The Committee vi 
nounce the recipient of the award 










Senate sponsoring contes 
in conjunction with game 


Funderburk urging all 


Contests for students will be held bet- 
ween baseball games of Missouri 
Southern’s doubleheader against Nor- 
theastern Oklahoma A&M College on 
Tuesday, March 19. 

Student Senate is sponsoring the 

Baseball Day” and Lisa Funderburk, 
Senate president, encourages all students 
to attend. 

“We plan to have pitching contests and 
that sort of thing, and prizes will be given 
to the winners,” she said. “This is a good 
opportunity for students to show their 
















Current enrollmen 


or Linda Pruitt in 





students to participe 


support fo the baseball team sea 
they don’t get the support they ne 
deserve” 

During last night's meeting, & 
Senate finalized plans for its Apnl 
to the state capitol Some 28 senatan 
travel to Jefferson City to med 
legislators and lobby informally 

Computer Science League rep 
$200 last week so that members oe 
to St. Louis to tour computer departs 
at several corporations. The 
was passed for the full amount 


Applications for membership to the 

OMICRON DELTA EPSILON hono! 

society in economics must be submitte 
no later than March 22, 1985. 


To be eligible for membership, you must meet tht 
following requirements: 
1. Be a Junior of Senior 
2. Have a 3.0 or better overall GPA 
3. Have a least 9 hours of Economics courses 
with a grade point of 3.0 or better. 


t in an Economics 


course may be counted. 


For membership applications or more information 
please contact Dr. J.S. Jaswal, Dr. Charles Leitle, 


the Business Office. 
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Incest: an 


prady gives ‘startling’ statistics during | 


[poet has reached epidemic propor. 
One in four women and one in 
mi men are assaulted before they are 
yeas old 
One in\30 families have some kind of 

going on 
Pyatherine Brady began her lecture 
(ihithese startling statistics 

Brady is the author of Father's Days 
utobiography of her life as a victim 
thild abuse. She lectured to an au. 

of some 500 persons last Monday 
tbe Connor Ballroom of the Billingsly 
gudent Center, beginning a three day 
gminar on domestic violence 

aif we can work together, we can look 
same of these problems," she said 
Communication is very, important—not 
josy but important 

Shccording to Brady, denial is the first 
ection to suspecte d incest in a family 
Nat comes a desire to help, 

Problems of child abuse, incest, rape, 
od battered women are being reported 

reloften since mandatory reporting 
fivs have been in effect—any suspected 
gault has to be reported 

Grises hot line calls in Missouri totaled 
7,000 last year 

‘kecording to John Godfrey, director of 
hechildrens’ program at Ozark Mental 
Hlth Center, approximately one-half of 
thse calls were substantiated 
Godfrey participated in a panel discus- 

non domestic violence last Tuesday 
(ries counselors from the Family Self 
Hap Center spoke on marital rape, child 
jbuse, the role of substance abuse (alcohol 
ind drugs) in abuse, and the problem of 


















Store to conduct interviews 


love's Country Store representatives here March 21-22 


Alumni and graduating seniors have 
e opportunity to seck employment with 
[me's Country Stores through an ‘inter- 
fev conducted on campus 
{On Wednesday and Thursday, March 

21, representatives from Love's Coun- 

y Stores will be on campus to interview 
ill majors for manager trainee positions. 
| Tobe eligible for these interviews, per- 


obs available 


Cape Cod area accepting applications for summer help 


Students at Missouri Southern in 

tested in finding summer work can send 
ications to the Cape Cod Summer Job 
area 

Cape Cod, Mass., and the islands of 


Nantucket are offering thousands of sum: 











epidemic 
ecture 


Rice ‘women. Dick Godsey, director of 
Hic Fanily Self Help Center, moderated 
ste discussion, A question and answer sex. 
sion was held after the discussion 

fan Atomey General’ Task Force on 
pimily violence reported that there are 
2,000 children per year killed by abuse 
and 2.000 women battered to death every 

Some 200 children in Jasper County are 
Placed outside their own home because of 
some form of child abuse, according to 
Jeanette Hess, crises counselor for the 
Division of Family Services. The children 
still see their parents and are allowed to 
Visit with them. 

Sixty children in the county are placed 
with relatives. Cases which need intensive 
treatment have to Zo to Kansas City or 
other places. There is a' waiting list for 
placement 
There is a need to be involved so the cy 
cle of abuse can be broken,” said Hess 

Alcohol and’ drugs play a significant 
role in child abuse and wife beating, Four 
of 10 abusive parents have an alcohol or 
drug problem, according to Debbie 
Knight, crises counselor. 

“We want to continue the myth of the 
non-violent family” said Judy Garrity 
crises counselor for battered women. The 
Panel stressed that in order to help, the 
entire family needs to be counseled 

preface of the Attorney General's 
Teport on family violence points out that 
the shadow of family violence has 
crossed our path and changed our 
forever 


You’re going in 








ives 


said. “It is for locals just as well.” 
Terry said much information published 
about the Ozarks is incorrect. One 
Terry, a 1984 graduate of Missouri passage from the book “Let's Ga, U.S.A. 
Southern, has published a book titled 1985 reads as follows: 
Complete Ozark Travel Guide. The book the Ozarks have hardly been 
sells for $10, and is available locally at B. tamed, and some warnings are in order. 
store and May's Drugstores. Always watch where you're stepping. Any 
¢ book serious hiker should carry and know how 
formation, and not enough in- to use a snake-bite kit. Wood ticks are 
concerning the Ozark regions. prevalent during the summer, and the an- 
7-page book was eight months nual mosquito invasion is in mid-summer. 
king, and features listings of Heavy rains pelt the Ozarks from March 
bed and to May. All summer temperatures soar in- 
to the 90s, and the humidity stifles those 
unaccustomed to pushing their sweat 
glands to the limit. Visit in September and 
October—the mountains are cool, the 
masquitoes are gone—but the snakes still 


Prompting Mary Terry to write a book 









sons must be an alumni, a December 
1984, or May or July 1985 graduate and 
have credentials on file with the Place- 
ment Office. 

Interviews are conducted in the Place 
ment Office, Room 207 in the Billingsly 
Student Center. For more information. 
persons may call 624-8100, Ext. 343. 


on East Coast 












because of too 





marinas, and anti 


mer jobs to college students and teachers pook, the Ozarks region is de 


For detailed information on how to fined as 55,000 square miles, from Jeffer- slither. 
apply, p may senda | elf n City in the rth to Greers Ferry Lake The new guidebook, which includes a 
addressed stamped envelope 1985 in Ai cent discount card honored by 






im, Box 594 an 100 Ozark businesses, has 55 


Mass 





Summer Jobs Progr. 
12, Barnstable 


Room 
02630 





Terry 





is not just for visitors 


Dr. Conrad Gubera, associate professor of sociology, attempts to escape 
while being handcuffed by a ‘Keystone Cop’ representative of 
Meadowview Hospital. The event occurred in conjunction with the 
American Heart Association fund drive “Crimes Against the Heart.’’ 


Terry publishes book on Ozarks 


Misinformation prompts Southern graduate to write on subject 





y, 





photographs and 19 maps. The book will 
be revised and updated each year. 

Terry had her first story published at 
age 10 in a California children’s 
magazine. She wrote a column for the $ 
Diego State College newspaper. She has 
had magazine articles published, several 
songs published by Capitol records, and 
has written two young adult novels and 
a three-act play 

She was a professional entertainer for 
10 years and traveled from Key West to 
Alaska. She had a music show for two 

“years in Branson titled “The Great 
American Musical Review.” She recently 
returned from Belize, Central America 
where she had been gathering informa- 
tion on a guidebook for that’ area. 

She graduated from Southern last year 
with a degree in elementary education: 

I thought the professors here were bet- 
ter than the ones I had in San Diego," she 
said. 


















Beefmaster’s 


COME CELEBRATE 
YOUR SPRING 
BREAK WITH US 


Spring Break Nights 


Thursday the 7th 
& 
Thursday the 14th 
Show your Student ID. and get 
2 for 1 drinks from 9 to CLOSE! 


See you at 


BEEF’S 
START YOUR TAN NOW! 
TROPICAL TANS 


7th & Illinois 
Mart Plaza Mall 
Joplin, MO 
782-3900 i 


SPECIAL ~ 


7 Visits - $25 
($7.00 Down & 3.00 per visit) 
Expirés March 16,1985, 


TODAY OR TOMMOROW 
MARCH 7th & 8th 
in HEARNES HALL ‘1st Floor 
for the Military Science 


MID-SEMESTER COURSE 


MS 112 - SURVIVAL TRAINING 
-CHALLENGE YOURSELF- 

-JUMP OFF WILDCAT CLIFF- 
-SCALE THE BROWN MONSTER- 
-WIN THE FUN RUN- 
CONTACT THE MILITARY SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT FOR DETAILS - PA 109 or 
PHONE EXTENSION 245 


BE ALL THAT YOU CAN BE 
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Ask about our guarantee! 
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America’s farms: 
a real investment 


“For the life of me | cannot figure out why 
the taxpayers of this country have the respon- 
sibility to go in and refinance bad debt that was 
willingly incurred by consenting adults who 
went out and bought farmland when the price 
Was going up and thought that they could get 
tich...” Yes, this now-famous quote of David 
Stockman made before a Senate Budget Com- 
mittee certainly seems to ask a sensible ques- 
tion. Sure, the farmer with his 4-H clubs and 
livestock sales is a nice guy, but just why should 
Mr. Average Taxpayer feel obligated to bail him 
out of his problem? 

Stockman certainly seems to have a point 
Farmers borrowed money just like everyone 
else, and they should have to pay it back or 
face the consequences just like everyone else 
Yes, they've had some bad breaks due to ex 
treme weather, inflation that first put the value 
of their land high only to have land values 
plumet for three years straight, and a strong 

dollar which is hurting their foreign trade 
power. But Stockman is right—why should the 
taxpayer be concerned? 

That WHY just might be answered with the 
question of what will happen to all those family 
farms that are up for sale? It's certain that other 
family farms can’t absorb them. Without ques- 
tion, more and more corporations will be mak 
ing farming a part of big business. But is this 
what David Stockman’s “taxpayer’’ really 
wants? When it comes to the tax dollar do 
Americans really see Nicaragua and nuclear 
weapons as a priority over the family farm? 

There is one fact that the taxpayer may want 
to consider that Stockman did not take into ac- 

| count when he asked his “Why? 
a large portion of America itself, and even 
though it may be deeded to individuals, the 
land as a whole belongs to its citizenry. This 
land and how it is tended makes a difference 
| not just to us but to our children and their 
children 
| We only have to look at the scars of strip min 
| _ ing or the barreness caused by chemical pollu 
| tion to see the legacy big business has left the 
American. Corporate farms in the middle west 
with the need to irrigate thousands of acres tc 
produce more profit are already damaging the 
| delicate water table to the point that entire 
| countries had their 
affected 
When this land is damaged, Americans are 
| damaged. Sure, she is lush and tempting, but 
| does this give big business the right to ‘rape 
| 


Farmland is 











have water supplies 


her? And, too often in the past when caught 
in “the act’’ big business has gotten by with the 
excuse, “She was asking for it‘’ No longer can 
| we run the risk of such blatant abuse 
So when David Stockman 
Americans should want to help out the farmer, 
| maybe he should get this response: We don't 
want corporations converting our family farms 
into numbers on a balance sheet. Instead, we 
want the family farmer to tend this land, and 
to continue to treat it like a legacy to be hand- 
ed down generation after generateion because 
it’s not just for the benefit of the farmers 
decendents, but ultimately 
| benefits all of us. 





asks why 





the family farm 











THEY CALL IT SPRING: 


PECAUSE, WHEN You Ge 
PACK YOURE 
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Editor’s column: 
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Publishing a newspaper often an ‘immense’ tas} 


By Martin C. Oetting 
Executive Manager 

Ever wonder how a college newspaper like The 
Chart comes together? Believe me, it's a very time- 
‘ob; but someone has to provide the 
dent 





faculty, and the community 








Some nts wonder why we only come out 
kly. If they only knew what a task it is to pro- 
duce and publish a newspaper with a staff of over- 


Worked, underpaid college students, they would 
find it a surprise we even come out monthly! 





problem we encounter is coming up 
idea: Janning an edition. This 
is usually done Wednesday nights and Thursdays 
Sometimes, though everyone on staff racks their 
brains to come up with ideas, not enough news 
happening (that we know of) to fill the news 
jossible to cover every event on cam- 
»ple feel should be covered. Also, 
ne and yo without anyone 
‘on staff knowing about them. Since we only have 
mall staff, and those on the staff are full-time 
many withfamilies and outside jobs, we 
sre unable to know exactly what's going on 
We rely on those involved with the 
ome to us. If someone knows of 
joing on, it is imperative that they let 


vith stor when f 











thy events come 








student 


werywhere 
nt to 


omething 





us know in advance. 

Once the ideas are down on paper, we have to 
assign the stories. This can be a problem during 
mid-term or heavy test weeks. Reporters have to 
do some preliminary research, contact the right 
people for interviews, schedule the interviews, 
conduct the interviews, write the rough draft, type 
the story into the terminals, edit the stories, and 
then typeset them for paste-up. With three or four 
stories a weck, Mondays through Wednesdays are 
like track meets for reporters. 

Meanwhile, our photographers have to learn 
what articles are planned, set up appointments for 
photographing the necessary people, places, or 
things, and take the pictures, The photos then have 
to be developed, printed, sized, and sent to the 
Carthage Press for veloxing. Photos have to be ve- 
loxed to be printed on the newsprint paper. Usual- 
ly, the folks in Carthage will take one to two days 
to complete the process. Finally, the photos arive 
back on campus 

Each page then has to be designed and pasted 
up. To do this, the composer has to determine 
what stories will go on the page, find the stories, 
edit them, and typeset them. The page then has 
to be designed according to guidelines. The stories 
then are cut into columns, pasted down, and 
headlines are written. Photos on the page must be 








cut to size and pasted down. Cutlines or capi 
then are written, typeset, and pasted down. Fig 
ly, the editors give a finished page the once 
and it is ready for print 

Designing and pasting up a page generally 
two hours. For a 12-page edition, that is 24 hy 
of production time just for paste-up. The gj 
works feverishly from Wednesday afternoon ts 
late Wednesday night to compose the paper 
then taken to the Carthage Press to be printed 
ly Thursday morning. The paper arrives bad 
campus and is distributed Thursday just big 
noon 
This may sound like a job in itt 
remember: we are all students, too. We have te 
term papers, and projects that must be compl 
on time just like other students. Juggling timer 
priorities between the newspaper and schod 
sometimes impossible, but we manage. 

So next time you pick up an edition of J 
Chart, remember what the staff has gone 
to create this piece of history. Hopefully, ong 
two misspelled words will seem trite compand 
the immense job we must do each week torg 
the news and events that deal with Mitr, 
Southern. 











In Perspectiv 
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By Richard L 
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Crossroads 1954, Missouri Southern State College, 
died on Wednesday, Feb, 27, 1985, at the College 
after a marked lack of interest. Crossroads was born 
in 1939 at Joplin Junior College, later becoming part 
of Missouri Southern College and finally affiliated 
with Missouri Souther State College. It was preced- 
44 editions covering the history of three 
institutions 

Crossroads 1984 is survived by Crossroads 1985. 
the Department of 








now- residing in 


Communications 





r thase who haven't figured out what the 
ve paragraph means, there will be no 1984 
Crossroads. After more than a year of indecision, 





blication has been officially canceled. Ac 
tually, it would be impossible to publish something 
that not exist 

And why doesn't it exist, you ask? The bottom 
line answer to that question is that the 1984 staff 


that 5 





explains fate of 1984 ‘Crossroad 


quit without finishing the job they had started. 
But, that answer really does not fully explain the 
demise of the 1984 Crossroads. 

Apparently, that edition fell victim to what may 
be developing into a 12-year cycle of apathy. There 
was not a Crossroads in 1972 either because of a 
lack of interest and declining sales. That year there 
was 4 magazine about the history of the institu- 
tion rather than a yearbook 

For 1984, there probably will not be such a 
magazine. After all, a magazine requires a staff, 
too. However, I must be cautious in calling 
something a “cycle” lest it become a self-fufilling 
prophecy. Instead, make an effort to understand 
the job facing a yearbook staff. 

Producing a yearbook requires many hours and 
much hard work, essentially on a volunteer basis. 
The staff receives little or no class credit or money, 
at least at this school, for the “experience” of 
publishing a yearbook. So, before criticizing the 
people who, for whatever reason, failed to com- 
plete the yearbook, ask yourself if you would have 
sacrificed the time and energy necessary to do the 














job. If the answer is no, then don't be too qui 
to condemn someone else. If the answer &¢ 
honest yes, then where were you when the jes 
book needed you? 

Rather than grieve the 1984 Crossroads , lm 
forward to the opportunities in the follows 
volumes. Even though the the lingering deaths 
the 1984 edition has finally come to pas, 2 
aspects of that edition are not lost. Plans arelt 
ing made to include as much from 1984 in the 1% 
edition as possible, with emphasis on photos ofl 
graduating seniors 

If you were one of the purchasers of Cross 
1984, why not opt for credit toward a copy oft 
1985 Crossroads instead of asking for a refus 
Give a new staff in a new department the supp 
necessary to get the yearbook back on its [eet us 
prove that Southern’s Alive in '85 and its yeartol 
is doing fine, too. After all, it’s your yearba 
about your school, so do what it takes to break t 
“cycle” before it becomes a reality 
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Missouri's Best College Newspaper 
MCNA Best Newspaper Winner 

1975, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1982, 1983, 1984 
The Chart, the official newspaper of Missouri Southern State Cal 
is published weekly, except during holidays and examinations peri 
from August through May, by students in communications # 
laboratory experience. Views expressed in The Chart do not n 
represent the opinions of the administration, the faculty, or the? 


DAPHNE A. MASSA Editor-in-Chief 








Martin C. Oetting Executive Manager 
~ ty Powell Business Manager 

arb Fullerton Director of Photography 
<| Pat Halverson Arts Editor 
Tammy Coleman Features Editor 
Tina Perry Sports Editor 
Elissa Manning Associate Editor 
Simon McCaffery Associate Editor 
Brad Talbott Cartoonist 
Ben Leavens Circulation Manager 
Chad D. Stebbins Adviser 
Richard W. Massa Executive Adviser 





Steve Gilbreth 





Ed Hill 


Staff Photographer: 


Staff Members: Dave Griffith, Suc Puidk, Bob Vice, Lynn Iliff, N# 
Putnam, Doug Moore, Bob Roth, JoAnn Hollis, Keri James, Lori Cami 
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he most widely used drug that addicts 
ee persons than all other drugs com. 
iijs alcohol 
|—legal, relatively inexpensive, 
ily accessible—appears to be less 
ous than any of the other addictive 
hy! alcohol, the intoxicating in- 
tin liquor, beer, and wine, disables 
F datroys more persons than all other 
put together. Many experts have 
dithe chronic use of alcohol to be 
tion's No. 1 health problem, 
10 million Americans or about 
every 10 social drinkers are known 
Healcoholics. In the early and middle 























fa -looks” like everyone else's. However, 
ule changing of behavior patterns 
serge until the alcoholic’s life is clearly 
jst snormal.” 
Fiyhen does a person become an 
Hoholic? The time it takes to “cross the 
from social drinking to alcoholic 
aking is highly individual. Certain 












Director 


Alcoholics Anonymous is a world-wide 
ul-help organization for rehabilitating 
oholics: It was founded by two 
lics in 1935 to provide a fellowship 

bt compulsive drinkers 
Asan important part of most in-patient 
out-patient programs, members are 
buraged to attend at least one meeting 
et week. When an alcoholic joins A.A. 
is asigned a sponsor who will 
Hunter his time to counsel and motivate 
alcoholic in his struggle for sobriety 
¢ primary function of the meetings 
}ct members to share about the effects 
hol posed in the past to their jobs, 
ilies, finances, etc. Members who are 
the latter stages of recovery encourage 
itt members by explaining how the 
Program has helped them achieve 
Maintain sobriety. The sharing of 
th personal experiences with other self- 
fesed alcoholics strengthens the bonds 
‘ten participants and provides a 

auine circle of friends. 
ring an A.A. meeting, denial of the 
is replaced by honest, open 
Wledgment of the problem. Often 
Embers have a low self-concept and 
‘eabused the use of alcohol to hide 
bm their feelings of inadequacy and 
tess. Members surrender resentments 
blaming others for their problems for 
of responsibility for their own 

































Ros! 

Although the A.A. process is unstruc- 

itd, it follows the philosophy outlined 
“Twelve Steps” below: 

U We admitted we were powerless 

over alcohol—that our lives had 
me unmanageable. 

We came to believe that a Power 

&reater than ourselves cold restore 









Us to sanity. 


theories sta 












*s state some persons dri 
alcoholically from the i ee 
i Occasionally it is the drinker who is the 
irst to Suspect he has crossed over the 
social drinking line into alcoholism; many 
times, however, it is a family member who 
recognizes the changes in behavior. 
_ Medical authorities across the nation’ 
identify alcoholism’ as a disease Along 
wun ye seases like diabetes, heart 
ase, and cancer, 
cane , it has recognizable 
Comprehensive Care Corporation h; 
identified three charaetevisties of 
alcoholism: compulsion, obsession, and 
Progression. 

A compulsion to drink rende 
alcoholic unable to make pean 
when, where, and how much he will 
drink, He is no longer able to control his 
behavior after the first drink is taken, 

Alcohol becomes an obsession with the 
chronic alcoholic. “Many times, after a 
few DW.L’s, the alcoholic would rather 
give up his driver's license instead of 


drinking," said Larry Black, director of a 
local CareUnit 


Pepe 


Larry Black, director of the CareUnit at 
Freeman Hospital, treats various chemical 
dependencies. (Chart photo by Barb Fullerton) 


.A. provides fellowship 


lembers share about effects of alcohol 


3. We made a decision to turn our 

will and our lives over to the care 

of God as we understood Him 

We made a searching and fearless 

moral inventory of ourselves. 

We admitted to God, to ourselves, 

and to another human being the 

‘exact nature of our wrongs. 

We were entirely ready to have 

God remove all these defects of 

character. 

7. We humbly asked Him to remove 
‘our shortcomings. 


a 





When the alcoholic begins 
to understand and accept 
himself, he learns to live 
one day at a time without 
the use of alcohol. Many 
alcoholics have been 
helped by the social- 
personal-spiritual ex- 
perience they have in an 


A.A, group. 
pete ees a ee 


5. We made a list of all persons we 
had harmed and became willing to 
make amends to them all. 

9. We directed amends to such peo- 

ple wherever passible, except when 

to do so would injure them or 
others. 

We continued to take personal in 

ventory and when we were wrong 

promptly admitted it. 

11, We sought through prayer and 
meditation to improve our con- 


1 


‘As drinking continues, the victim of 
alcoholism will, without exception, 
become progressively mentally and 
physically disabled. Alcoholism never gets 
better by itself and if not treated, it 
shortens the life of the alcoholic by about 
12 to 15 years. 

The National Council on Alcoholism 
reports that every year some 30,000 
Americans die of cirrhosis, and that 85 to 
95 per cent of these deaths are associated 
with alcoholism. 

Many persons tend to dismiss the 
disease as “somebody else’s problem,” but 
in actuality many others are affected by 
the disease. 

N.C.A. statistics show that two-thirds 
of all fatal traffic accidents, 28,000 
deaths, involve alcohol every year. Related 
also to the abuse of alcohol are: 

°80°5% of fire deaths 
of drownings 
of home accidents 
of falls 
of pedestrian accidents 
of arrests 

25-33 % of all suicides and homicides 
are committed by alcoholics. 

*At least 30% of divorce and juvenile 











delinquency cass are associated alcohol in 
a family member. 

*As many as 90% of reported child 
abuse cases involve alcohol. 

According to the Illinois Church Action 
‘on Alcohol, alcohol is the No. 1 cause of 
death among persons from 15 to 24 years 
of age The top three causes of deaths 
were accidents, murders, and suicides. 
Because alcohol is the most widely ac- 
cepted drug and it is sold in stores instead 
of alleys, society as a whole has let down 
its guard against the teenage use of 
alcohol. 

Few persons /are as unhappy as the 
chronic alcoholic. Psychologists in the 
field state that remorse and guilt are com- 
mon in the emotional life of an alcoholic. 
An alcoholic is trapped in a prison of 
chemical dependency. 

It is unknown exactly what 
physiological, psychological, and 
sociological factors lead a drinker into 
alcoholism. Many reports do state, 
however, that alcoholics as a whole tend 
to have a low self-concept and self-esteem 
which are made even worse with the pro- 
gression of the disease. 

Although no cure has been found for 


a prison of chemical dependency - 


inking Is tne nation’s top problem 


the disease, it is treatable and the recovery 
rates for alcoholics are increasing all the 
time. 

The turning point for the alcoholic is 
the desire and ability to say “no” to_ 
another drink This desire is usually 
brought about by a major crisis such as 
a serious car accident, the loss of a job, 
or a family break-up. The first step 
toward recovery from alcoholism is to stop 
taking alcohol, in any form or amount. — 

Since alcohol is as poisonous to the 
alcoholic as sugar is to the diabetic, there_ 
is little hope for rehabilitation unless the * 
program relys on total abstinence 

The road to recovery for an alcoholic 
is rough and rigorous. But just as he 
“learned” to rely on the benefits of 
alcohol, he must learn new behaviorial, 
mental, and physical patterns of life to 
live without the use of alcohol. 

Today's alcoholic has every chance for 
long-lasting, effective rehabilitation 
through services available to them. These 
sources for help include specialized 
hospital, residential treatment center, in- 
dividual counseling, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and various therapy groups. 


CareUnit treats problem as disease 


Freeman Hospital opens health care program for alcoholism 


By Debbie Spears 
Chart Reporter 


Freeman Hospital saw the need for a 
chemical addiction treatment center and 
opened CareUnit in July 1984 

CareUnit is a 15 bed in-patient and 
follow-up comprehensive program for 
alcohol and drug addition 

“Alcoholism is a disease.” said Larry 
Black, program director. “We're working 
to make sick people well—not' bad peo- 
ple good.” 

The staff believes that alcoholism, 
because it is a disease, can best be treated 
under a highly structured health care pro- 
gram. CareUnit is a medically supervised 
treatment center which treats alcoholism 
as a family disease, and provides medical 
care, psychological counseling, and 
educational programs for patients and 
their families. 

CareUnit is staffed by two chemical 
abuse therapists and one family therapist 
who share a genuine concern for their pa- 
tients. The staff and patients are on a 
friendly, first-name basis which is con- 
ducive to a theerful, hopeful atmasphere. 
Since the disease is a chemical dependen- 
cy, both physically and psychologically in 
its origin and symptoms, it is necessary to 
provide the patients with medical and 
psychological care 

When patients are admitted into 
CareUnit a medical examination and 
psychological evaluation are performed to 
ensure that the patient is in good physical 
health when the actual treatment pro- 


for drinkers 


scious contact with God, as we 
understood Him, praying only for 
knowledge of His Will for us and 
the power to carry that out 
Having had a spiritual awakening 
as the result of these steps we tried 
to carry this message to alcoholics 
and practice these principles in all 
our affairs. 

Many alcoholics have been helped by 
the social-personal-spiritual experience 
they have in an A.A. group. When the 
alcoholic begins to understand and accept 
himself, he learns to live one day at a time 
without the use of alcohol. As he wins the 
day-by-day victory over alcohol, he is able 
to introduce prospective members to the 
organization and to eventually even spon- 
sor and help them achieve sobriety. 

About 80 per cent of those who join 
A.A. remain sober for one to five years, 
and of thase who maintain sobriety for at 
least five years, 90 per cent will not drink 
and will remain in the fellowship. 

Meetings of A.A. are held in Joplin at 
1212% Main daily at noon and 8 p.m. at 
the Alano Club; the Peace Lutheran 
Church at 20th and Wisconsin at various 
times for alcoholics only; Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays at Martin 
Lutheran Schools, 26th and Connecticut; 
and Fridays at St. John’s Medical Center 
at the Brady Building with open speaker 
type meetings 

The organization does not have leaders 
but “trusted servants” which consist of a 
chairman, program chairman, and a 
secretary-treasurer. All chapters of A.A. 
are self-supportive. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is listed in the 
telephone directory of almost every city 
across the US. An organization for 
spouses called Al-Anon and one for 
adolescent children of an alcoholic called 
Al-Ateens are also available in most cities. 


gram is underway. 

Three phases of treatment are included 
in the CareUnit program. The first phase 
is detoxification, which involves ridding 
the body of alcohol or other chemical 
substences. 

“We detox medically,” said Black. 
“We're not here to sit around and watch 
them shake.” 

According to Black, the first few days 
are crucial, and medication is ad- 
ministered to help the patient get through 
detox as comfortably as possible He at- 
tributes the success of CareUnit to this 
type of medical detoxification program. 
Other treatment programs just put the pa- 
tient in a group therapy session and let 
him convulse. Many patients seldom make 
it through the first few days of this type 
of “social detoxification” program without 
a drink to help ease the pain 

A 2I- to 28-day treatment and 
rehabilitation program is included in the 
second phase. Daily group and individual 
therapy sessions are led by staff therapists 
which help the patients learn more about 
the nature of their disease Each person 
learns to view his problems from a new 
perspective and to deal with them more 
successfully. In exchanging thoughts and 
ideas in group sessions, the patients often 
find their identity and plan for a future 
of sobriety. 

“We keep the patients very busy, very 
active while they’re here. We get the fami- 
ly involved, the boss, the minister, 
anybody who wants to.” said Black 
“Many times the family will have just as 


many emotional problems or maybe more 
than the alcoholic himself. So it is very 
important to get the family in for weekly 
family meetings.” 

In these family meetings, the families 
discuss the disease and the effects and pro- 
blems it has created for them. There are 
family groups, couples groups, and special 
children’s groups. During these sessions 
the therapists help them to understand the 
problems that arose as a result of alcohol 
and guide them toward a new future. 

Every evening the patients attend 
meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous. The CareUnit staff 
believes firmly that support groups help 
the chemically dependent person to learn 
to deal with life's pressures without the 
use of drugs or alcohol. 

Aftercare is the third phase of the 
CareUnit program, A patient must attend 
Aftercare for six months after he is 
dismissed from the hospital. 

“It's not easy to adjust, but Aftercare 
helps the patient re-enter the communi- 
ty.” said Black. 

The patients learn to live a life of 
sobriety with the new self-concept and 
skills developed during their stay at 
CareUnit. The recovery is a lifelong pro- 
cess, and Black encourages patients to stay 
active in support groups. 

Aftercare is free of charge and patients 
are welcomed to attend in any city where 
a CareUnit {s located for the remainder 
of his life 


ARE YOU AN ALCOHOLIC? 


Ask yourself the following questions and answer them as honestly 


as you can. 


1. Do you lose time from work due to drinking? 
2 Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 
Do you drink because you are shy with other people? 
Is drinking affecting your reputation? 
Have you ever felt remorse after drinking? 
Have you gotten into financial difficulties as a 


result of drinking? 


Do you turn to lower companions and an inferior 


environment when drinking? 


. Does your drinking make you careless of your family's 


welfare? 
Has your ambition decreased 


Do you crave a drink at a definite time daily? 
Do you want a drink the next morning? 
. Does drinking cause you to havg difficulty in sleeping? 
Has your efficiency decreased since drinking? 
Is drinking jeopardizing your job or business? 
Do you drink to escape from worries or trouble? 


Do you drink alone? 


Have you ever had a complete loss of memory as 


a result of drinking? 


Has your physician ever treated you for drinking? 
Do you drink to build up your self-confidence? 
Have you ever been to a hospital or institution on 


account of drinking? 


since drinking? 
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If you have answered YES to any.one of the questions, there is a 
definite warning that you may be alcoholic. . 
If you have answered YES to any two, the chances are that you are 


an alcoholic. 


If you have answered YES to three or more, you are definitely an 


alcoholic. 


(The above Test Questions are used by Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital, Baltimore, Md., in deciding whether or not a patient is 


alcoholic.) 
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Clockwise from top: trucks used for 
deliveri in 1917, 
deliveries in 1985: employee John 
Wheeler bags ice: workers Jim 
Meador and Wheeler load ice for 
deliveries: after the ice is bagged. it 





rucks used for 





is Sent down a conveyor belt +0 
Storage areas: and blocked ice is 
Stored at temperatures of 28 


degrees. 
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Story by 

Chris Wheeler 
Photos by 
Barb Fullerton 
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Ice is big 


Miners Ice keeps area cool 


Does one ever wonder how those bags 
of ice at the local grocery store or gas sta- 
tion are made? Most of the ice found in 
the four-state area comes from Miners Ice 
Company in Joplin. 


Established in 1917, Miners Ice first 
sold block ice and coal. Before electric 
refrigerators persons stored dairy pro- 
ducts, fruits, and other foods in root 
cellars or ice boxes which were cooled 
with blocks of ice. As ice was needed the 
customesr would place a card in the win- 
dow displaying the amount of ice need- 
ed. Deliveries were made three times a 
week by the iceman. 

“The ice business was very important 
until after World War II” said Jerry 
Black, owner and president of Miners Ice. 
“Then it kind of faded out when electric 
refrigerators became more popular” 

The original ice plant, located at 10th 
and Pennsylvania, was powered by steam 
until 1937 when it was changed to elec- 
tricity. About 15 trucks driven by indepen- 
dent drivers were used for deliveries in 
Joplin. The drivers would buy the ice, 
which was made in 300-pound blocks 
and coal, then sell the products house to 
house. In 1955 coal sales were ended at 
Miners Ice. 

‘When outdoor recreation became a 
big thing in the 50's and 60's the ice 
business grew again.” said Black 

Black bought the old plant in 1974, 
then built a new, modernized plant on 
West 20th Street which opened in July 











business 


1981 Only crushed ice is made at the new 
plant. 

The block ice is made in Butler, Ma 
and the dry ice comes from Tulsa. Forty- 
five tons of ice are made per day by three 
machines outside of the building. One 
inch thick sheets of ice are frozen in 15 
minutes on metal plates. Hot water flows 
between the plates to release the ice. The 
ice is then crushed and augered into 
storage bins inside the plant 

About 3,750 pounds of ice are made per 
hour. The new plant has a storage capaci- 
ty of about 40,000 bags of ice. 

“Wee sell the ice to the customer and 
they sell it for what they want,” said 
Black. “We also furnish ice boxes at most 
of the locations” 

Summer proves to be the best time of 
the year for the ice business. On July 4 
the peak day for 1984, Miners Ice sold 
some 10,000 bags of ice within the 60-mile 
radius of its selling area. 

Through July an average of 6,000 bags 
of ice were bagged per day. During the 
summer months around 18 persons are 
employed, which includes six drivers and 
seven workers at the plant. Regular sum- 
mer delivery routes are run three times 
per week. Winter is considerably slower 
than the summer season 

Sales in January 1985 were only about 
12 per cent of July 1984. A total of six per- 
sons work during the winter with three 


trucks making deliveries once every other 
week. 






in the Arts: 


Mo. Southern 
CAB Movie 
Footloose’ 

7:30 ond 9:30 
March 19 & 24 
Bar Theatre 


Daniel Perez 

demonstrates 

Toe-Kwon-Do 
Monday March 48 
iam. to 1pm. 
ons’ Den (BSC) 


Kevin Spencer 
pusion and Magic 
quesday. March 49 
iam. !o 1pm. 
Lions’ Den 


soccer Game 
KG Comets vs. 
‘St Louis Steamers 
Sunday. March 24 
Tickets: $8.50-S4 
jpoilable in Lions’ Den 


ay 


Auditions for 
Studio ‘85 I 
Monday, March 48 
44.a.m. to noon, 
2pm. to 4 pm. 
Tuesday. March 19 
2am. to 4m 
Taylor Auditorium 


Art Exhibits 
Francisco Goya 
through March 24 
Spiva Art Center 
Junior high students 
farch 24 
Balcony Gallery 
Spiva Art Center 
Art mojors 
Balcony Gallery 





kee Capades 
Kemper Arena 
April 2 
icke's: $6.50. 
(816) 42: 





In Concert 
Frank Sinatra 
8pm. March 28 
| Kemper Arena 
Tickets: $22.50 & 
) (816) 421-75 











Dedipus Rex 
Py Sophocies 
Wesday— saturday 
March 8-23 
Brook Theatre 
(948) 747-9494 





Live show 
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Seventeen countries are represented in Up with People’s ‘C’ 
cast of young performers, ranging in age from 17 to 26. Cast 
members become close after working and traveling for a 





year. 


Students relate experiences 


‘Up With People’ performs tomorrow, Saturday 


Personality is mo 
than talent to be a me 








important 


ber of the 


and Canada, 


and some part of 
Europe. Thelen 


d Nelson toured 














Up With hich in- the British Ides. S 
cludes singe rs from 17 freshman at So 
countries. 
They look for personality more and Germany 
than singing talent=” said ear of travel was 
















Thelen, former cast me: reat benefit to them 
“because it takes special pe “The experience helped in lear- 
be able totravel around the world ning to deal’ more with people 
for a year around you, 

Cast'C of Up With People’s five 
cast group will perform at § p.m. 





tomorrow and Saturday in Jo; 
Memorial Hall. KODE-TV iss 
soring the appearance in Joplin. 
Thelen and 
Southern students 
Bob Skinner, 
members of Up With P 
Thelen, Todd’s brother, is a former 
Southern student and is still trave 
ing with the cast on the p: 
staff 





5 de people 
from several countries, and the cast 











Tedd 


see the cities 
and got to 
rt 






ven in a shc 








Joe Nelson, a oun- Cast members also become clase 
ting major at Southern, and Todd to each other after traveling 
Thelen toured in the same cast Jast_ together for a ye 
year. All of the casts tour the US. “We became a big family” said 





The Campus Activities Board 
would like to thank students 
and faculty for participating 
in the Domestic Violence 
Seminar this week. 








COLLEGE COSTS ARE 
GOING UP. 
BUT SO IS THE ARMY 
COLLEGE FUND. 


Tuition, books, lab fees, college living 
expenses—all seem to be climbing relentlessly 
Well, here's some good news from the Army 
Today's Army College Fund is 0 
You can now accumulate over 
lege, if you qualify. ; 

Whar’ more, you'll study, learn and 
become proficient in a useful skill. It could be 
a skill with so wide an application in both mili- 
tary and civilian life that it might help you decade 
what to take in college 

If you're determined to go on to college, 
butyou don’t know where the money is coming 
from, pick up an Army College Fund booklet 
from your local recruiter. It offers several options 
you ll want to investigate. 

Stop by or 


CALL: 623-7966 











000 for col- 




















ARMY. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 








Skinner. “There is a bond that 
forms that you can't get anywhere 
else lights of the year for 
four national 
television shows and performing at 
the Hollywood Bow! 

Up With People’s performance is 
a combination of popular medleys 
and original compositions. 

It is an international show for 
all ages” Th 
show has something for everyone” 

There is a diversity of ages 















among the cast members, ranging 
fro 


17 to 26. Persons interviewing 
= must be high school 
d arrive in Arizona for 
g before reaching age 26. 
erview process is used to 
interest. and new 
members Interviews are held after 
rformances. Up With People is 
educational ¢ tion, accor- 
to Thelen, and members can 
college credit through the 
University of Arizona in Tucson for 
their work with the organization 























or 


' ken's 
| Pizza - 

sess 
Lepires: Feb. 29, 198: 


COME ON IN AND GET YOUR OWN 
MSSC CUP! 
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CINNAMON PULL-a-PARTS 


$2.50 off any Large 


* proves he’s good 


Author utilizes his narrative style 


By Simon P. McCaffery 
Associate Editor 


Worlds Apart, by Joe Haldeman 
Viking Press, 1984 


The idea of humanity being 
devastated by a future war is cer- 
tainly not new to novels, so when 
a successful one comes along it ear- 
marks a good writer. 

Joe Haldeman is a good writer. 
Haldeman has always excelled as a 
writer who can take an existing 
idea and breathe some new life in- 
to it. This is not to say Haldeman 
pever has original ideas, but history 
and literature are full of good works 
that weren't first, just better. 

The author of Mindbridge, All 
My Sins Remembered, and the 
Hugo winner The Forecer War 
continues the trilogy he began in 
Worlds. In the year 2085, one third 
of the Earth's population is 
destroyed in World War IV in one 
day. A plague, remnant of the day- 
war, sweeps the world, killing all 
people whose bodies enter 
adulthood. Few adults survive “the 
death™ 

A portion of humanity survives, 
but not on Earth Orbiting the 
planet are several colossal artifical 
moons, called the Worlds. Survivers 


Plays open 


are huddled inside the largest of 
these man-made satellites, called 
New New York. Most of the Worlds 
were destroyed by warheads during 
the war, which no one is sure who 
started. 

The novel develops and pro- 
gresses on two levels Marriane 
O'Hara. a citizen of New New 
York, works to rebuild the satellite 
and build a starship that will at-_ 
tempt to reach the star Epsilon and 
give humanity a new start. 

On Earth, Jeff Hawkings, an ex- 
policeman with an immunity to the 
plague, works to cure the plague 
(with the help of the Worlds) and 
rebuild society and communication 
across the US. 

Haldeman effectivelty utilizes his 
narrative style to convey the emo- 
tional upheaval and strain he places 
upon O'Hara and Hawkings and 
the remnants of humanity. 
Haldeman effectively conveys the 
horror and brutality of this future 
survival novel without grossing the 
reader out or blugeoning the 
reader's sense until he is too re- 
moved to care Perhaps the reason 
the novel succeeds is because it not 
so much an account of the war but 
an chronicle of the people who sur- 
vive and are left with the job of 
building new worlds. 


March 27 


Johnston, Saneman, Jackson serve as directors 





Studio "85 I, a series of three 
30-minute plays, will be presented 
at 8 pm. on March 27 and 29 at the 
Bam Theatre. 

Helena’s Husband, directed by 
Gerrie-Ellen Johnston, is an 
historical comedy about what hap- 
pened to cause the Trojan War. 

Trifles is a murder mystery: “It is 
is about Mrs Wright, an unseen 
protagonist,” said Sue Saneman, 
director of the play. “No one sees, 
her, but the audience gets a fairly 
clear picture of her and the crime 
committed.” 

The Purple Doorknob_ will be 
directed by Brenda Jackson. “The 
play is about the value of imagina- 
tion in life” she said. “An invalid 
woman stays in her room all the 








coupons 


99¢ Pizza 

B Buy one ken’s. GHD 
B $1.50 off any Medium § get the next smaller 
size with equal number 


of toppings or less 
for only 99¢. 


Offer woud with ocher 


Phone: 





995 


FRESH FROMTHE poROAITO 


WE CARE ENOUGH TO BAKE OUR OWN PASTRIES 


*1204 North Duquesne *26th & Maiden Lane *1006 Range Line 
*403 North Main *53rd and Range Line *I-44 and Highway 43 
*1525 S. Madison, Webb City 


Expires March 9, 1985 











time, and is bored. An actress 
comes to visit, wannting to buy the 
doorknob from her room. The ac- 
tress changes the woman's life by 
encouraging her to dust off her im- 
agination and improve her life. It 
is a morality play about theatre” 

Studio productions are done 
every other year by theatre 
students, usually seniors Student 
directors spend the semester before 
the plays studying theory, reading 
plays, and putting together a 
prompt book. 

“We cast and interpret the play, 
block it, and coach the actors? said 
Johnston. ~We put the written 
word into action to entertain and 
exalt the audience” 












67 Epress: March 27 








1313 WEST 7th 
JOPLIN — 623-7040 
4th AND RANGE LINE 
JOPLIN — 781-6362 
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Football 


1985 Schedule 
{Home games in all caps) 








ARK. TECH 7:30 
NW OKLA 7:30 
SW Oklahoma 7:30 
Washburn 1:30 






Pittsburg st 
EMPORIA ST. 
Kearney St 
10/26 MO. WESTERN 
11/2 FT. HAYS ST. 
11/9 Wayne st. 


7:30 
1:30 
1:30 
1:30 
1:30 
1:30 
























Lady Lions 
Basketball 
(24-5 record) 
(12-3 district) 
(10-4 CSIC) 
(14-1 home) 
(10-4 away) 













Cantrell 


Team 
Opponents 








2270 783 
1767 60.9 


















if 


ea 






Intramurals 


Basketball 
(Advanced Men's 
Championship) 
Losers 60, 
Dogheads 51 
(Semifinal Games) 
Losers 50, 

Five Easy Pieces 45 
Dogheads 47, 
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Lori Holzworth scoops up a grounder 
during Lady Lion’s softball practice. 


Baseball Lions win 


Oral Roberts outlasts Southern, 10-4 


Scoop 


The Lions’ baseball team added 
three straight wins and one loss to 
their record this weekend. 

The Lions won three straight 
against Concordia Colleg 
10-1, and 17-6—at Joe B 
Stadium 

In the first two games on Satur- 
day five Lion pitchers only gave up 
three hits. 

Junior righthander Dan Sheeley 
and lefthander Steve Langhauser 






er 





kept Concordia to one hit in the 
opener. 

Three walks, an error, and a wild 
pitch left the Lions trailing 2-0 in 
the opener. 

Chris Adams had two doubles 
and Mike Schriver and Colon Kel- 
ly contributed RBI singles in the 
Jatter innings 

Sheeley struck out seven while 
allowing only one hit in the third 
inning. 


scene | 


Lady Lions have new fie 





Southern opens season March 16 against SIU at ho n 


The Lady Lion softballers will 


begin their season at home against 
Southern 


Illinois University- 
Edwardsville on Saturday, March 
16. 

The Lady Lions have a new 
playing field this year called Lea 
Kungle field named after the 
woman who donated the money to 
fix the field. The field is located on 
the southeast side of the football 
stadium. 

During the regular season, the 
Lady Lions are scheduled to com- 
pete in invitationals at Pittsburg, 
Washburn, and Missouri Western. * 

The District 16 playoffs will be 
held at the field of the top seed with 
the winner advancing to the Bi- 
District and on to the Nationals in 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 16-18. 

The Lady Lions’ home schedule 
includes teams from Minnesota, Il- 
linois, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 

Southern placed fourth in the 
conference last season. 

“We have had a tough conference 
the past three years. Emporia has 
won the state championship the last 
two years and Missouri Western 
won the previous year,” said head 
coach Pat Lipira 

The Lady Lions lost five players 
while returning nine and adding 
seven newcomers. 

The nine returning members are 
second baseman Lisa Cunningham, 
third baseman/catcher Gina Col- 
egrave, outfielder Sheri Dalton, 
third baseman Lori. Holzwarth, 


outfielder Kathy Ho 
fielder Kim Lamou 
Cindy Lauth, shi 
Livell, and pitcher Chet : 

The seven Newcomers: 
baseman Melanie Babhy 
Lana Baysinger, first 
Vikki Durham, third bag’ 
fielder Becky Fly, ou 
baseman Sheila Hunter g 
Angie Murphy, and uti 
Mayfield 

The Lady Lions will} 
pitchers this season: Shey 
pitched in 27 of 35 balla 
year and Baysinger, whet 
ASA summer softball, Bo 
are sophomores. 

Southern will host 19 
teams on April 5.6, 
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UMKC ousts Southern in finals 


Lady Lions finish season with 24-5 mark 


The Lady Lions shot cold in the 
second against the University of 
Missouri-Kansas city in the finals of 
the NAIA District 16 playoffs, los- 
ing 84-69. 

Southern finished its season 24-5 
overall. 

The Lady Lions led at halftime 
40-39, but shot cold seven minutes 
into the second period, making only 
three free throws in that time 

UMKC pulled away with- 10 
unanswered points to open a 


three straight over Concordj 


In the second game the Licns 
scored four runs in the first inning 
and four more runs in the second 
inning. 

Mike DiCenso-drove in three 
runs and Steve Phillips added two 
more runs. 

Kelly, Rick Berg, DiCenso and 
Phillips had two hits apiece. 

Dennis Shanks was the winning 
pitcher with four hitless innings 
while striking out four and walk- 
ing two. 

In the third game the Lions 


In the District 16 semina 
Thursday, the Lady Lionsg 
Missouri Western 67-49 

Western had beaten Sou 
four previous games. One: 
victories came in the 
playoffs last year. 

Southerrn had lost to 
twice earlier this year, ‘ony 
points and once by i 

Western had is ou 
basketball and scored) 
points in the game 












13-point lead with six minutes left 
in the game. 

Margaret Womack led the Lady 
Lions with 17 points while 
sophomore teammate Suzanne Sut- 
ton added 16 points. Freshman 
Anita Rank came off the bench to , 
contribute 12 points. 

Sutton, LaDonna Wilson, and 
Dawn Kliche each had seven 
rebounds, 

Southern shot 51.7 per cent from 
the field in the first half. 








hi 






and seven walks in four in 
his second loss in three d 


Scored nine runs in the third inn- 
ing to crush Concordia 17-6. 








Doug Stockham was the winning 
pitcher. He allowed four hits and 
one run while fanning eight 

Curt Kester, Jim Cech, Greg 
Chapell, and Randy Jolitz were 
other pitchers. 

The Lions lost to the nationally- 
ranked Oral Roberts University 
10-4 Tuesday on the Titans’ home 
field. 
heeley took the loss, giving up 
seven hits and eight earned runs 












Langhauser replaced 
giving up only one hit w 
ing out one in four inning 
Southern scored singe 
the second and fourth ini 
added two in the sixth 
The Lions totaled three 
the game. 
Southern plays inthe 
Christian College dTourm 
Lubbock, Tex., on March 








Seven sign for football 


Area athletes increase total to eighteen 


Seven more recruits have signed for loss, two fumble recoveries and 
letters of intent to play football at one pass interception. He plans to 
Missouri Southern, bringing the major in business administration at 
total to 18 Southern. 

Three urea athletes have signed _ Rick Simmons will see action at 
with the Lions: Kevin Durbin of the offensive guard position for 





Seneca and Dennis Simmons and Southern 
Rick Simmons of Carthage. Jim Probst of Freeburg (Il) 
Durbin, a 235-pound defensive High School; Mike Smith of 
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LIL SIAL I AAI LL 
All Of The Pleasure. 
None Of The Guilt. 





tackle, was an all-state selection in 


Mascoutah (Ill.) High School; Dar. 






















Bad Boys 46 football last fall ren Taylor of Hazelwood East High F 
: Denia Sisinees is peared Sea a sae anaes A Tasty Hot Fudge Sundae. 
linebacker, earned second team all- Thompson from Hazelwood Cen. 
Racquetball state honors Jast fall, as well as be- 








tral High School in Florissant, Mo 
have all signed to play for the Lions 
next year. 










Deadline to register 
for racquetball 


ing a first team all-area and all- 
conference player. He posted totals 





Treat yourself to a Hot Fudge 


fat-free, low cholesterol yogurt. 
Sundae like you've never had 


tournament is 
tomorrow. Sign-up in 
RE. Room 212. 
There are mens and 
women's divisions. 
















Golf 


Deadline to register 
for a 3-man scramble 
and an Individual 
tournament is April 
12, The 3-man 
scramble, which costs 
$15 per team, will be 
held April 25 at 
Briarbrook Country 
Club. The individual 
tournament, which 
costs $5, will be held 
April 29 at Briarbrook. 













Innertube 
Water Polo 


Deadline to register 
for coed innertube 
water polo 
tournament is 
tomorrow. Sign-up in 
PE. Room 212. Teams 
need to have three 
males, three females. 


Softball 


A coed tournament 
will be held sometime 
in April, according to 
Carl Cromer, director 
of intramurals. 
Another possibility 

is an intramural 
tennis tournament. 
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of 110 tackles, including 11 tackles 














10 percent FACULTY & STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 
WITH ID 















Cary Oat a a Et ey Dita 


Open every day llam.to lOp.m. 


O Portas 
VIDEO PLUS 


MOVIES, SALES, AND RENTALS 
VCR - VHS - BETA - DISC 


COME CHECK OUT OUR NEW RELEASES 


We're not trying to be the biggest, 
Just the Best 


( 417 ) 623 - 8216 
MART PLAZA MALL 
JOPLIN, MO 



































And even with everything We put 
on it, you'll get a lot less calories 
than you will with the ice cream 
version. 

Only at’ This Can’t Be 
Yogurtt!” 







before. Swirls of French Vanilla 
Smoothie» brand yogurt, with hot 
fudge, whipped topping and 
sprinkles of pecans. 

You'll get the great taste of 
premium ice cream in our 96% 



























Delicious Hot Fudge Sundae. 
50¢ Off Regular Price! 


This coupon entitles the bearer to 50¢ off the 
regular price of a Hot Fudge Sundae at par- 
ticipating “This Can't Be Yogurtr!!” stores. Only 
one coupon per purchase will be allowed. Void 
where prohibited by law. 
























Otfer expires: 
Crossroads Center 4th and Rangeline Joplin, MOM. 








